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THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 


SPINNING And TWISTING 


UNIFORMITY of Ring Trav- 
elers is NECESSARY for the 
successful Spinning and Twist- 
ing of all fibers. There must 
be UNIFORMITY to. retain 
the TENSION required and to 
give long SERVICE. Then with 
UNIFORM RING TRAVEL- 
ERS. UNIFORM results are 
assured. 


UNIVERSAL STAN DARD 
RING TRAVELERS are made 
to produce UNIFORM RE- 
SULTS. Properly used, there 
can be but one result in your 
Spinning and Twisting— 


QUALITY PRODUCT. 


Quality Product is Assured with..... 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
Traveler 


The Bowen Patented V ertical Offset 
Traveler 


Manufactured exclusively by 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 
Sales Representatives 

NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 

MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. H. Gilligan 


SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 
Trade Mark 


A Traveler fer Every Fibre 


Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


KFAGLE 


STARCH 


has achieved 


a 

7 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

> 

‘ 

I—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
‘ tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
. always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
7 ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
‘ still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform. in moisture and fluidity. 
2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 
‘ ly designed equipment has resulted in the 
‘ elimination of practically all sediment—which 
‘ means smoother, cleaner size. Try a ‘‘creaming’”’ 
test. 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

> 


3--ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. In manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that, starch is 

thoroughly ‘“‘creamed" by stirring with cold 

before admitting steam. For 
information, please write 


water further 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


Ve Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Cain Company 
Millbury Mass. 
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Yarns Spun From 1931 Cotton Show 
Loss in Breaking Strength 


The following study of the 1931 long staple cotton 
crop, prepared by The Arkwrights, Inc., shows that 
breaking strength of yarns spun from this cotton is be- 
low the standard of previous crops. This conclusion was 
arrived at after an exhaustive study of the cotton showed 
that the weakness in breaking strength was due to the 
fibre itself rather than to any mechanical causes while 
the yarn was being spun. 

Continued complaints of the loss in breaking strength 
of the yarn led The Arkwrights to conduct a study of the 
cotton. The following report is based upon information 
secured from questionnaires sent to a large number of 
mills. The data was compiled and prepared for publica- 


tion by Marshall Dilling, president of The Arkwrights, 


and was published in the Arkwright Journal issued sev- 
eral days ago. 

A discussion of the 1931 Delta cotton crop featured 
the organization of the Gaston County Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, which was held at Ranlo 
on last Friday evening. A report of this discussion ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue —Editor. 


In the spring and summer of 1931 the weather and 
crop reports from the American cotton belt were of an 
unusually optimistic nature, indicating that every ele- 


ment was favorable for a large yield of cotton of excep- 


tionally good quality. The spinners of American cotton 
were expecting to find this crop of unusual spinning 
quality and were looking forward with interest to good 
running work with an improvement in the breaking 
strength of their yarns. | 

When the picking time came the reports continued un- 
usually favorable, indicating that conditions had changed 
from exceptionally good growing to a good maturing and 
picking season. The weather was hot and dry, causing 
the cotton to open rapidly and offering unusual oppor- 
tunities for harvesting the crop without damage by rains 
or other unfavorable conditions. 

When this cotton reached the spinners, they found in 
many cases that it was not coming up to their expecta- 
tions. Their work was not running as well and the ex- 
pected improvement in strength not only did not mate- 
rialize but showed a very definite decline. Spinners be- 
gan to investigate their troubles, thinking it might be in 
the mechanical equipment. Thorough inspection and ad- 
Justments were made where it was thought adviasble, but 
little improvement was found in the strength of the yarn. 

his trouble became fairly general with users of cotton 
from 1-inch in length up. 


The Arkwrights, Inc., were requested to make an in- 
vestigation to find the cause of the trouble, and a rem- 
edy for it. 


In compliance with this request the following question- 
naire was sent out to a large number of mills using cot- 
ton 1-inch and longer: 


1. Length of staple used. 
2. Grade. 
3. 


Section of country grown in. 

4. How does the quantity of waste compare with 
1930 crop? 

5. How does your breaking strength compare with 
1930 crop? 7 

6. How does your breaking strength compare with 
other years? | 

7. How does the spinning quality compare with the 
1930 crop? 

8. How does the weaving quality compare with the 
1930 crop? 

9. How does the appearance of your yarn and cloth 
compare with the 1930 crop? 

10. If you find a difference, what in your opinion is 
the cause? 

11. What have you done to remedy any troubles you 
found? 


_A large number of answers were received, indicating 
the subject was of general interest. As was to be ex- 
pected, various experiences and opinions were expressed. 
All were very definite in stating that cotton of the longer 
staple lengths were not equal in strength to the same 
staple lengths of former years. The information gained 
is condensed and summarized under the questions as 
asked in the questionnaire. 


No. 1. Length of Staple Used. 


The answers to this question shows these length sta- 
ples were used by the per cent indicated. 


Staple 
length 11-32 1.1-16 13-32 15-32 1 3-16 7-32. 11-4 15-16 
% of 
Users 14 10 6 20 4 23 2 11 10 


No. 2 Grade. 


The answer to this question shows the following grades 
used: 
Grade Strict Middling Middling Strict Low Middling 
Per cent of users 47 44 
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No. 3. Section of Country Grown In. Better Same 1-5% Off 6-10% Off 
| | Delta Cotton 
The answer to this question shows the section of the Per cent of users - cs a 43. 


_ country in which the cotton was grown: 

Section of Country Delta Carolina Western 

The information on Western cotton showed no mate- 

rial change from other years and is not considered fur- 

ther in this study. 3 


No. 4. How Does the Quantity of Waste Compare with 
the 1930 Crop? 


The answer to this question gives the following infor- 
mation: 


Less Same _ 1 to 5% More 6 to 10% More 


Delta Cotton ee ~ None 57 36 7 
Per cent of users 

Carolina Cotton 

Per cent of users eS 43 22 


None 


The amount of waste in cotton as shown by the above 


table should be valuable information for any mill and . 


shows that proper grading and classification of cotton Is 
essential not only to the quality and quantity of product 
but may mean much in the profit and loss account of the 
mill. (The Arkwright test of Mr. Oliver G. Murphy 
should prove a valuable study in connection with this 
matter as showing the variations in cotton grown in 


various sections of the country and under different. 


weather conditions. ) 


No. 5. How Does Your Breaking Strength Compare 


with 1930 Crop? 


1-5% 6-10% 11-15% 16-20% 
Better Same Lower Lower Lower Lower 


Deita Cotton 


Per cent of users 2 19 29 32 10 § 
Carolina Cotton 
‘Per cent of users 40 60 None None None 


None 

A thorough study of the data given above will show 
that the delta cotton: for the season of 1931 was very 
definitely inferior in strength and the Carolina cotton 
showed a very definite improvement in strength. 


No.. 6: 


How Does Your Breaking Strength Compare 
with Other Years? 


The answers to this. question give the following per- 
centages: 


The answer to this question give the following infor- 
mation: 

No 1-5% 6-10% 11-15% 16-20% 

Record Better Same Lower Lower Lower Lower 


Delta Cotton 
Per cent of.users 22 


None 11 30 20 10 7 


Carolina Cotton 


%. of users None 53 47° None None None None 


A comparison of the above data with the data given 
in answer to Question No. 5 will show they run very 
close together. They indicate that the 1931 delta crop 
was very inferior in strength as compared with former 
years and that the 1931 Carolina crop showed a decided 
improvement. 

No. 7. How Does the Spinning Vaulity Compare with 
the 1930 Crop? 


The answers to this question give the following: 


Carolina Cotton 

Per cent -@f 40 None None 
It is usually expected that yarn with lower breaking 

strength will show a corresponding increase in end break- 

age in spinning but the data shown in the answers to 

Questions Nos. 5-6-7 clearly show that the running qual- 


ity has not dropped in proportion to the lowered break- 
ing strength. 


No, 8. How Does the Weaving. Qaulity Compare with 
the 1930 Crop? 


The majority of the mills to which the questionnaire 
was sent make yarns only and the answers to this ques- 


tion are therefore not as numerous as the answers to the 


other questions. There were very definite reports that 


where the breaking strength was off the weaving quality 


was off in about the same proportion as the spinning 
quality. 


No. 9. How Does the Appearance of Your Yarn and 
Cloth Compare with the 1930 Crop? 


The answers to this question give the following infor- 
mation: | 


Better Same Poorer 
Delta Cotton — 
rer come OF 42 26 
Carolina Cotton 


The answers indicated that the Delta cotton was 
smooth and soft in appearance and feel and showed some 
improvement in appearance but there was more uneven- 
ness than usual and this detracted from the appearance. 

The Carolina cotton showed a decided improvement 
in appearance over the 1931 crop as indicated by the 
57 per cent which showed improvement and none indi- 
cating that the appearance had been lowered. 


No. 10. Jf You Find a Difference, What in Your Opin- 


ion ts the Cause? 


It was not expected that spinners in general would 
know the cause of any difference that may be found, as 
they would only be expected to know the effect. But it 
was desirous of getting their opinions of the cause for 


the benefit of present needs and for what it may mean to 
the future. 


The answers to this question give the following infor- 
mation: 


o5 2S 88 SSS 
&E. 20 Jeb Sak 
Delta Cotton 
Per cent of users. 31 18 8 2 29 6 6 
Carolina Cotton No Opinion Better Ceason 
Per cent of users. 57 43 


The general opinion was that the delta crop for 1931 
was inferior in quality and therefore these are the opin- 
ions of the cause of this inferiority, while the majority 
opinion is that the Carolina crop was superior in quality 
and therefore these are their opinions of the cause of 
the improvement. 
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No. 11. 
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What Have You Done to Remedy Any Trou- 
bles You Found? 


The answers to this question give the following infor- 


™ mation: 


8) 
= & o6 
Delta Cotton 27 5 22 11 
Per cent of users sts 
Delta Cotton 
Per cent of sera... 3 10 3 3 11 


Carolina Cotton Report no remedies needed. 


Sixty per cent of those who had changed to longer sta- 
ple cotton took out more waste, put in more twist and 
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readjusted roll settings, report that these things had only 
helped in a small way and that they had not been able 
to get the break of former years. 


CoNCLUSION 
The conclusions reached in this study is that the delta 


cotton crop of 1931 has the following characteristics: 


1. Has more waste than 1930 crop. 

2. Has lower breaking weight than 1930 crop. 

3. Has lower breaking weight than other years. 

4. Does not spin as well as 1930 crop. 

5. The longer staples show more inferiority than the 


shorter staples. 


6. More undeveloped and immature fibers than 1930 


crop. 


The cause of hese characteristics was evidently the 


weather conditions prevailing during the picking season. 


No methods of manufacturing has been found that will 


overcome these troubles and produce yarn equal to yarns 
made in former years. 


This study show that the Carolina staple crop of 1931 
is superidr to the crop of 1930 in that it has more 
strength and better spinning qualities. 


Organize Gaston County Division of 


Southern Textile Association 


a Tw Gaston County Division of the Southern Tex- 


tile Association was organized at a meeting held 
Friday evening at the Community House of the 
A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company at Ranlo. 
An executive committee of five men was selected to 
complete organization and name officers for the group. 


John A. McFalls, who acted as chairman at the meet- 
ing, after calling the meeting to order, asked Marshall 
Dilling to conduct the discussion. Mr. McFalls declined 
to become chairman of the group because he is soon to 
leave Gaston county. 

The executive committee is composed of the following 
men: D.H. Whitner, A. P. Ritchie, D. R. LaFar, G. R. 
Grice and M. R. Adams. 


Discuss Lonc STAPLE COTTON 


The technical discussion at the meeting centered about 
the difficulty that has been experienced by fine yarn spin- 
ners this year in keeping the breaking strength of their 
yarns up to the standards of previous years. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Dilling explained that 
soon after the crop of Delta cotton reached the mills it 
was found that the yarns showed a loss in breaking 
strength. It was first believed that the trouble was due 
to the manufacturing process, but it later became appar- 
ent that the loss in breaking strength was due to the 
weakness in the cotton fibre rather than to any mechani- 
cal troubles in the mills. The loss in breaking strength 
was found only in the cotton from Delta. The long sta- 
ple cotton from the Carolina crop was found to produce 
yarns of higher breaking strength. Mr. Dilling made it 
plain that the spinning qualities of cotton from the two 
sections shows a variation from year to year. The crop 

from one section may be ideal from a spinner’s stand- 
point in one year, but not so desirable the next year. 

The study of the 1931 crop, as outlined by Mr. Dill- 
ing, showed that while yarns from this crop were not as 
strong as they usually are, the cotton in other respects 


was exceedingly good. The spinning qualities of the cot- 
ton were equal to that of the crop of prior years, the mills 
experienced no difficulty in keeping good running work 
and the appearance of the yarns was very good. 


It was also found that the weakness of the cotton fibre 
had increased spinning costs in many mills that had pur- 
chased longer staple with the expectations of securing 
better breaking strength, but had been disappointed in 
getting the expected results. 

While the loss in breaking strength of the yarns has 
proved a serious handicap, it was also a mixed evil, Mr. 
Dilling stated. Superintendents and overseers, he said, 
in seeking to get better strength, had carefully checked 
through their manufacturing processes, with the result 
that the Gaston county mills are now in better physical 
condition than they had ever been. 

After outlining the facts that had been brought out in 
a study of the 1931 Delta cotton, Mr. Dilling led a dis- 
cussion of the experience that the members present had 
had in trying to increase the breaking strength of the 
yarns, 

At the conclusion of the discussion Mr. Dilling pre- 
sented the Arkwright report covering the 1931 crop. 
This report is published on Page 3 of this issue. 


EXPERIENCE WITH 1931 Crop 


The first question discussed was, ““What has been your 
experience with the 1931 cotton crop?” 

W. P. Ritchie, superintendent of the Dixon and Tren- 
ton Mills, stated his experience on working with 1 5-16 
delta cotton. He found that the cotton spun well, made 
little waste, but the yarns showed less breaking strength. 
He reset his machines, changed the speed of the opener 
and pickers, lightened his sliver and checked over every 
possible item that might reduce breaking strength. The 
changes he made helped his work, but did not increase 
the breaking strength. He found that the Carolina staple 
cotton he worked showed a variation in quality, but it 
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gave better breaking strength than the Delta cotton. 

Mr. Ritchie reported that the appearance of his yarn 
was very good and that the work ran well in carding. It 
showed a tendency, however, to lighten up in Succeeding 
processes. 

William McLoud, superintendent of the Rhyne-Hou- 
ser Manufacturing Company, Cherryville, when he first 
experienced trouble in keeping breaking strength up, 
was inclined to believe that the irregular schedule of oper- 
ations at his mill was causing the trouble. Mr. McLoud 
checked his machinery in all processes but was unable to 
increase breaking strength. He found that increasing the 
length of the cotton he used did not affect the breaking 
strength. He also noted a. greater variation in his num- 
bers. He likewise found that the Carolina crop gave 
stronger yarns that the Mississippi cotton of 1931. 

M. R. Adams, superintendent of the Parkdale Mills, 
found that the short staple cotton this year was better, 
but noted weaker yarn in using cotton from 1 1-16s up. 
He found no advantage in using cotton of greater length. 

J. C. Mason, superintendent of the Imperial Mills, 
Belmont, and several other members agreed that they 
could find no mechanical reason for decreased breaking 
strength. 

WasTE From 1931 Crop 

The next question was, “How does the quantity of 
waste compare with 1930 crop?” 

D. C. Delling, overseer carding, Parkdale Mills, re- 
ported that he changed. from 1 3-16-inch cotton, made no 
change in his combers, but got 2 per cent more waste 
from the longer staple. He got less waste from Carolina 
cotton, 

Mr. Adams also stated that he took out more waste 
but that it did not help breaking strength. 

George R. Grice, superintendent of the Globe Yarn 
Mill, Mount Holly, increased the percentage of waste he 
was taking out from 15 to 18 per cent but not no better 
breaking strength. He stated that prior experience had 
shown that cotton grown under ideal conditions was 
likely to produce yarns of less strength. 

L. L. Hurley, superintendent of the Carter Mills, Lin- 
colnton, found that taking out more waste failed to in- 
crease breaking strength. 

Mr. Dilling stated that it has been proven that taking 
more waste from the stock had no effect on breaking 
strength and cited this as another reason for increased 
spinning costs. 

BREAKING STRENGTH 

In answer to. the question asking for a comparison of 
breaking strength of yarns from 1930 and 1931 crops, it 
was agreed that the yarn strength was definitely lower 
where 1931 crop was used. 

SPINNING QUALITIES 

In disc ussing the spinning qualities of the 1931 cotton, 
Mr. Dilling stated that spinning qualities are not always 
in proportion to the character, staple and grade of the 
cotton. 

G. T. Penland, spinner at Parkdale Mills, found no 
loss in spinning qualities. 

Mr. LaFar spoke of the good quality of the staple but 
stated that the cotton contained a greater percentage of 
short fibres. 

W..B. Putnam, superintendent of the Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Cherryville, and several other members, stated that 
the cotton spun as well as that in other years. 

B. E, Callis, head of the testing laboratory at the 


American Cotton Mills, said that fabrics woven from 
yarns of this year’s crop showed little difference in break, 


and in other respects were about equal to those of pre- 
vious years. 


He said that the yarns from the 1931 crop 
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had less moisture content and showed less regain this 
year. 
It was generally agreed that the spinning qualities 
were equal to the crop of former years. 
APPEARANCE OF YARN 


In answer to the question relative to the appearance 
of the yarn this year, it was brought out by several mem- 
bers that appearance compared favorably with that of 
yarns from the 1930 crop. 

Mr. Whitner brought out the point that he used 
combers this year when he was supposed to be making 
carded stock, but that after taking out 6 per cent more 
waste, he found no increase in breaking strength. 

CausE oF Loss IN BREAKING STRENGTH 

In discussing the causes of the loss in breaking 
strength, Mr. Dilling gave as his opinion that the trou- 
ble was a result of conditions under which the crop was 
grown. The crop started under ideal growing conditions, 
including plenty of moisture. It grew and matured very 
early. It matured, however, under hot dry conditions. 
Bolls opened before the fibres were matured, so that 
there were fewer spirals per fibre, which made for weak 
fibre. 

In the discussion that followed, it was agreed that Mr. 
Dilling was correct in his observations. It’ was also 
shown that tests on middling and strict middling cotton 
failed to show a difference in breaking strength. 

Steps TAKEN TO INCREASE STRENGTH 

A number of members told their experience in making 
changes in the mill machinery to increase the breaking 
strength. It was agreed that complete checking up of 
the machine, reductions in speed and change in roller 
settings helped the work but not the breaking strength. 
Mr. Dilling found that he helped his work by reducing 
the twist throughout the carding processes. His work 
ran better than in years, but the breaking strength con- 
tinued 10 to 12 per cent low. 

The members agreed that after getting their machin- 
ery to the highest possible efficiency that the yarn con- 
tinued weaker and that there were no changes possiblee 


in manufacturing methods to offset the weakness of the 
fibre. 


VALUE OF RECORDS 


The discussion was concluded with general agreement 
that the keeping of daily records and accurate reports is 
of material value in operating a mill. It was particularly 
emphasized that a mill, in changing from one yarn count 
to another, saves a great deal of work and effort if com- 
plete records of the various numbers are accurately kept. 


Among those who attended the meeting were: 

M. R. Adams, Supt., Parkdale Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C; 

Lewis Barrett, Second Spinner, Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., 
Cherryville, N. C. 

Burton E. Callis, Supt., Testing and Inspecting, Ameri- 
can Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, N.C. 

J. E. Campbell, Overseer Carding, Hanover Mills, Inc., 
No. 2."Gastonia, N. C. 

R. XL. Clary, Section Man, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 

tonia, 

David Clark, Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, 

C. F. Cloniger, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Spencer 
Mountain Mills, @@astonia, N. C. 

S. M. Cauble, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Oakboro— 
Cotton Mills, Oakboro, N. C. 

P. M. Cox, Section Man, A. M. Smyre Mig. Co., 

tonia, N. C, 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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GRevelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert - Dance 
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PROSPERS 


GOODYEAR 


The growing popularity and use of cotton is of real interest to 
Goodyear. Itself one of the world’s very largest users of cotton — 
for tires and mechanical rubber goods—Goodyear in turn offers 
its goods and services to meet the needs of cotton manufacturers. 

Goodyear’s experience in building more efficient, more eco- 
nomical equipment for textile mills is apparent in the special 
construction—and the special performance—of Goodyear Belts 
and Hose for cotton mill service. | 


Look at those two successful recent developments in Goodyear 
Belting—Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless construction, and 
Goodyear THOR seamless construction, Practically stretchless, 
protected at the edges, capable of delivering full power through- 
out a long, long life of trouble-free wear, their very qualities are 
those most called for in textile service. Goodyear Hose for clean-up 
duty is another money saver. 

An extra value—the PLUS that comes with the use of Goodyear 
Belts and Hose—is the expert service of the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man. His friendly analysis of individual operating con- 
ditions—and his accurate specification of Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods to cotton mill duty have made money and saved 
| money for many. | 

UNE EN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Have you ever discussed your belt and hose needs with the 

G.T.M.? It would pay you to do so. A line to Goodyear, Akron, 

Vednesday night, over N.B.C. Red Network, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, or to your nearest Goodyear 
WEAF and Associated Stations Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor will bring him. 


THE IN RUBBER 


TEXTILE BELTING 
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Organize Gaston County Division 
Of Southern Textile Association 


(Continued from Page 6) 


W. E. Crenshaw, Supt., Melville Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, 

J. P. Dagenhart, Overseer Carding No. 1, A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

S. C. Davis, Asst. Supt., Loray Mill, Manville-Jenckes 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

D. C. Dellinger, Carder, Parkdale Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N.C, 

J. F. Deviney, Carding, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
Ns 

D. C. Eaker, Overseer Carding, Victory Mills, Gastonia, 
N. G. 

R. W. Frye, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

W. A. Gardner, Overseer Spinning, Trenton Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Geo. R. Grice, Supt., Globe Yarn Mill, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

_ Ira J. Harris, United Spinners, Inc., Lowell, N. C. 

C .R. Hartman, Second Hand Spinning, Boger & Craw- 
ford, Lincolnton, N. C. 

David A. Hawkins, Speeder Fixer, Parkdale Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

D. H. Hill, Jr., Associate Editor, Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. C. Hill, Overseer Spinning, Victory Mills, Gastonia, 

A. M. Hoffman, Overseer Carding, Trenton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N.C... 

O. R. Hoffman, Carder, Dixon Mills, Inc., 
| 
W. W. Holland, Carder, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., No. 
2, Gastonia, N. 

R, L. Hulsey, Carding, Manville- Jenckes, Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Huneycutt, Gen. Supt., Rex Spinning Gastonia, 

L. L. Hurley, Supt., Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

C. L. Jolly, Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Frank Kincaid, Comber Fixer, Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, 
N.C. 


Henry Leach, Overseer Twisting, Loray Mills, Gastonia, 


Gastonia, 


J. F. Lewis, Laboratory, Rex Spinning Co., Gastonia, 


N.C. 

C. C. McArver, Overseer Carding, Winget Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N.C. 

John A. McFalls, Gen. Supt. Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C. 

Wm. McLoud, Supt., Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherry- 
ville, N. C. 

W. A. Marley, Supt., 
N. C, 

J. C. Mason, Supt., Imperial Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. {. 

O. G. Morehead, Supt.. Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

D. A. Myers, Overseer Spinning, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
No. 1, Gastonia, N. C. | 


toe os Odam, Overseer Carding, Park Yarn Mills, Kings 
Mountain, 


E. M. Pace, Cloth Room Overseer, poe Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. c. 


G. T. Penland, Overseer Spinning, Parkdale Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


R, Overseer Spinning, Winget Mills, Gastonia, 


W Supt., Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, 


Hanover Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
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S. M. Queen, Second Twister Dept., Rhyne-Houser Mfg. 

Co., Cherryville, N. C. 

G. W. Queen, Grinder Carding No. 1, A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

E. M. Quinn, Overseer Spinning, Nuway Spinning Co., 
Cherryville, N. C. 

A. C. Ramsey, Card Grinder, Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, 

T. V. Randall, Carder, Nuway Spinning Co., ae 
N.C. 

R. L. Reid, Section Hand, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., No. 1, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

M. H. Rhyne, Student, N. C. State College, Mt. Holly, 

A. P. Richie, Supt., Dixon and Trenton, Gastonia, N. ae 

T. L. Richie, State Textile School, Gastonia, N. C. 

H. H. Roberts, Carder, Peerless Spinning Co., Lowell, 

F. C. Rollins, Overseer Spinning, Park Yarn Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. -C. 

J. P. Rowland, Overseer No. 2 Spinning, A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

T. S. Sherrill, Overseer Spinning, Dixon Mills, Gastonia, 
N. | 


-W. E. Singleton, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


E. W. Slaton, Section Hand, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., No. 
2, Gastonia, N. C. 

E. E. Smith, Overseer Spinning, Gastonia, N. C. 

J. W. Smith, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Yates D. Smith, Gen. Overhauling, Gastonia, N. C. 

Geo. R. Spencer, Gen. Supt., American mills, Bessemer 
City, N. C. 

T. G. Stephenson, Master Mechanic, Hanover Mills Nos. 
1, 2 and 3, Gastonia, N.C. 

M. J. Swaney, Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

L. J. Swink, Overseer Carding. Sterling Spinning Co., 
Belmont, N. bs 

H. P. Walker, Laboratory, Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

J. C. Walker, Card Grinder, Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, 

D. H. Whitener, Supt., Myrtle Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


More Men Wearing Cotton Clothes 


Greatly increased use of cotton fabrics in the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing is disclosed by a survey which 
has just been completed by the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
The results, as announced by George A. Sloan, president 
of the Institute, indicate that cotton now has gained a 


most encouraging position in. the men’s clothing field, 


with promise of making steady advances. 


Factual returns supporting this announcement were 
obtained from 32 large cities in 24 States both in the 
Northern and Southern sections of the country. Consid- 
erably more than 100 establishments were contacted, in- 
cluding department stores, men’s wear and clothing 
stores, chain stores, bleaching and dye works, retail dry 
goods associations, and trade publications. 


From practically all sources covered in this nation- 
wide survey, the responses indicated larger start-of-season 
retail stocks of what might be generally termed “wash” 
suits, together with general confidence that consumer 
preference would be directed more largely than ever this 
year to cool suits of every kind that can be readily laun- 
dered. 


Expectations of merchants, as expressed to the Insti- 
tute, predicate sales increases, this year, on cotton suits 
of from 20 to 100 per cent as compared to last year’s 
sales, For example, an important clothier in New Or- 
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leans predicts that 70 per cent of the men’s clothing sold 
there this season will be in cotton. 

In another Southern city, a progressive store is mak- 
ing a drive. with all-white cotton suits, having set a goal 
of selling 4,000 to 5,000 of these suits during the season. 

In general, merchants report that they have increased 
their customary stocks of all types of “summery’”’ suits, 
and duck trousers, also that they have largely added 
cotton “slacks” to their lines in anticipation of a big 
year for this apparel. Cotton is finding favor not only 
because its meets. the requirements for comfort and 
washability, but also on account of the popularity it 
won this spring at men’s colleges. The importance of 
this trend as a style factor in the young man’s world is 
obvious. 

Confirming the growing popularity of cotton, a single 
Southern manufacturer, offering this year his first line 
of cotton suits, informs the Institute that he is shipping 
2,000 cotton suits per day, largely on the basis of mail 
orders and direct sales to consumers. These are three- 
piece suits, of a tan shade, 95 per cent cotton, retailing 
at $4.95. About 75,000 yards of fully pre-shrunk cotton 
fabrics are required per day for this manufacturer’s out- 
put. Tailoring establishments in six Southern cities em- 
ploying about 5,000 hands, are running on a full-time 
basis to keep up with orders being sent in by his 500 
salesmen. Measurements: forwarded by mail can _ be 
accurately “fitted” by an ensemble from 83 sizes of coats 
and 150 sizes of trousers comprising the manufacturer’s 
range. 

Through the use of pre-shrunk fabric, good cutting 
and tailoring are possible, the usual shrinkage allowance 
having been eliminated. The resultant fit and good ap- 
pearance of these suits greatly facilitate sales, and the 
fact that they can be laundered satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically adds to their popularity. 

Laundering of cotton and other washable suits- no 
longer presents a problem since the Laundryowners’ Na- 
tional Association began its campaign to promote proper 
and economical “servicing” of this type of apparel. 
Through the Association, bulletins describing the best 
methods of laundering the garments, and traveling ex- 
hibits which give practical demonstrations have been pro- 
vided to assure good work at low prices by commercial 
laundries throughout the country. | 

Co-operation given by cotton manufacturers and the 
cotton clothing trade has contributed to proper handling 
of wash suits by the laundries. Measurement marks are 
placed on the various garments when manufactured. 
These serve as laundry guides which together with the 
improved washing and pressing practices assure retail 
clothiers and consumers of laundry service retaining the 
original “fit” and style in wash suits. 


Clemson Textile Department Adds New 
Equipment 


Since the trend in modern industrial lighting is toward 
high intensities, the Clemson Textile Department is now 
installing a new layout of lighting in its weaving, warp- 
ing, winding and knitting sections. This new installation 
is being made by the General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. The intensity in the weaving 
division will be approximately thirty-foot candle, that in 
the knitting division forty-foot candle. This will prob- 
ably be one of the most modern lighting installations in 
a Southern textile plant. H. H. Willis, director of -the 
Textile Department, states that he will be glad to have 
any of the textile men interested visit the Clemson Tex- 
tile Department and inspect this installation. 


» 


Stanley Eversafe 
-=9 the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot help 
admitting the logic of changing to Stanley 
Eversafe in view of advantages like these: 


1, Stanley DS Seals make much stronger 
joints than any other type of seals. 


2. Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
Eversafe ow cuts and scratches and 
speed up baling operations. 


3, Stanley Eversafe Ties “Coiled Double” 
save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4, The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: Carolinas Representative: 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Black 
552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. P. O. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 


Your Firm's Name, Trade 
Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Special De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches, generally unreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations 
Round Safety dens and 
Ends. on Stanley Eversate 
Ties prevent injur- 
ies a speed up operations. 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


W. C. Hill, of Norfolk, Va., has been elected president 
of the Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


G. W. Kappes has become superintendent of the 
_ Champion Knitting Mills, Marietta, Ga. 


R. H. Singleton has become superintendent of the 
Icard Cordage Company, Icard, N. C. : 


C. G. Alexander is now superintendent of the Carters- 
ville Mills, Cartersville, Ga. 


S. L. Stacks is now superintendent of the Jefferson 
Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 


J. H. Parker, superintendent of the Elizabethton 
branch of the Johnson City Mills, Elizabethton, Tenn.., 
is being transferred to the plant at Johnson City. 


L. J. Hill has been appointed superintendent of the 
Elizabethton branch of the Johnson City Mills, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. 


John H. Rodgers, of Norfolk, Va., has been elected 
president of the Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 
‘Harry W. Smith has been re-elected treasurer. 


B. H. Hamilton, P. O. Tatum and R. A. McGinnis, of 
Salisbury, N. C., are organizers of the Robert Yarn 
Manufacturing Company, which is to take over the 
Rosedale Cotton Mills, Roseboro, N. C. 


Leslie L. Cobb, of Anderson, S. C., formerly overseer 
of dyeing, bleaching and finishing of the Roanoke Mills 
Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has joined the re- 
search staff of the Eastman Company, Tennessee East- 
man branch, Kingsport, Tenn. | 


James Cobb is now night overseer of weaving at the 
lower weave room of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancas- 


ter, S.C. He is a son of F. Gordon Cobb, general man- 
- ager of the mills. 


E. D. Newton has been made overseer of the new No. 
5 weave room at the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
S.C. Besides the new weave rooms, additional looms 


have been installed in the Nos. 1 and 3 rooms, the mills | 


now operating more than 4,000 looms. 


John Robbins, overseer at. the Saxon Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., was seriously wounded last week, when acci- 
dentally struck by a rifle bullet fired by a girl who was 
shooting at a target in the back yard of her home, next 
door to the Robbins home. Mr. Robbins, who was 
working on his car at the time, was struck in the back 


by the bullet which swerved upward and — in his 
throat. 


Edward H. Olney, sie has been territory sales repre- 
sentative for the Birmingham branch, Manhattan Rub- 
ber Company, for the past 15 years, in charge of the Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and west South Carolina territory, will 
hereafter take charge of the North and South Carolina 
territory, succeeding Harry W. Blair. Mr. Olney, who 
has been making headquarters at Knoxville, will move to 
a central location to handle the Carolinas territory. Joe 
P. Carter, service representative for the company, who 
lives at Greer, S. C., will continue to devote his entire 
attention to textile industry. The company has built up 


a large business in Southern mills on their Condor line 
of belts and other products. 


W. A. Pardue, of Mount Holly, N. C., has joined the 
staff of the Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., as salesman and technical representative 
in North Carolina and Virginia. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Beaver Chemical Works and the Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co. He is a graduate of the 
textile schools of Clemson and N. C. State College and 
has had valuable textile experience. 


Graduates of Texas College Visit Mills 


Three young men who were graduated this month from 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, located at 
College Station, Tex., made an observation visit to the 
Cone mills, Greensboro, N. C., as part of a tour of cotton 
centers in the United States and Europe. The young 
men won the trip through proficiency in all phases of 
cotton taught at A. and M. and through the research 
work they carried on, having had the highest score in a 
contest conducted at the college. 


The students are T. M. Drew, Livingston, Tex.; H. B. | 


Horn, Spur, Tex.; and J. O. Beasley, Wells, Tex. J. S. 
Mogford, assistant professor of agronomy in charge of 
cotton production at the land grant college, is directing 
the tour, designed to give the young men, who have 
already the theory of cotton and its production, practical 


knowledge of mill operation. In the party are Mrs. Mog- 


ford and Curtis Vinson. The latter is director of pub- 
licity for the school, and will write a series of articles 


for Southern publications on the subject of cotton, its 
growth and use. 


The party left College Station immediately after the 
students received their degrees, and made their first stop 
at Delta Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss., where 
they visited the United States ginning laboratories. At 
New Orleans they stopped to inspect the American Cot- 
ton Association offices, coming on to Greensboro for in- 
spection of the textile plants here. Washington, where a 
visit to the Department of Agriculture is scheduled, New 
York, and Montreal are the remaining stops the party 
will make before sailing June 17. 

Cotton centers in England, Belgium, Germany and 
France they will include in their itinerary, sailing from 
Havre July 16 on the return trip. The tour was made 
possible by Texas firms interested in cotton, and Mr. 


Vinson expresses the opinion that such a visit to foreign — 


countries will establish closer. international relations 
among cotton industries, particularly as the trio of honor 


= will likely take important positions in the textile 
eld. 


S. T. A. Convention 


A very large attendance is expected at the annual 
convention of the Southern Textile Association, to be 
held at Skyland Hotel, Hendersonville, N. C., on June 
24 and 25. The program has been completed, as pre- 
viously announced, and should provide a very interest- 
ing and enjoyable meeting. 

On Friday morning, June 24, President T. W. Mullen 
will deliver the president’s address. Dr. E. W. Sikes, 
president of Clemson College, will be the other feature 
speaker at this session. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to the golf tourna- 
ment, a visit to the plant of the Champion Fibre Com- 


pany, and other pniots of interest in and around Hen- 
dersonville. 
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The annual banquet will be held Friday evening. 
Talks will be made by T. H. Webb, president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, 
and W. H. Sanders, Gastonia attorney, who is well known 
as an after-dinner speaker. The banquet is to be fol- 
lowed by a dance. 


The Saturday morning session will feature two ad- 
dresses, one by Heyward Mahon, of Greenville, who will 
speak on “Young People’s Activities,” and a second by 
A. E. Jury, of the Winnsboro Mills, on “Maintenance 
of Plants and Village.” 


Officers for the coming year will be elected at this 
session and other business transacted. 


Members of the Association are requested by Secre- 
tary Taylor to register immediately upon arrival at the 
convention. Badges will be furnished which will entitle 
members to a number of privileges available to Associa- 
tion members. 


Proposed Standards for Sulphonated Oils 


The U. S. Bureau. of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
has submitted a proposed commercial standard for stand- 
ard grading of sulphonated oils of saponifiable types to 


the Sulphonated Oil Manufacturers’ Association which 


will be presented to the officers of that association for 
approval at the next meeting in New York. 


The proposed commercial standard is one of the many 
measures for the betterment of the sulphonated oil indus- 
try and its products outlined by C. P. Gulick, president 
of the National Oil Products Company, when he was 
elected first president of the newly formed Sulphonated 
Oil Manufacturers’ Association. 


The proposed grading as prepared by the Bureau of 
Standards reads as follows: 


PURPOSE 


1. This commercial standard is established to provide 
a basis of understanding for the guidance of producers, 
distributors and users, in order to eliminate confusion 
resulting from a diversity of opinion relative to the grad- 
ing of sulphonated (sulphated) oil. , 


SCOPE 


2. This specification covers the method of grading 
sulphonated (sulphated) oils, saponifiable types, and in- 
cludes definition, nomenclature and methods of analysis. 

DEFINITION | 


3. For the purposes of these specifications, the term 
‘“Sulphonated Oil” shall designate the product of inter- 
action between a saponifiable oil or fat or its fatty acids, 
or a mixture of saponifiable oils or fats or their fatty 
acids, and sulphuric acid or similar sulphonating agent, 
the re-action to take place under such conditions that 
some or all of the oil is converted into a sulphate. With 
the exception of water and alkali, it shall contain no othér 
admixture. 


NOMENCLATURE 


4. A sulphonated oil of any particular designation 
shall contain no other oil or fat except the kind desig- 
nated: For example, sulphonated castor oil shall be 
manufactured from no other oil or fat except castor oil. 


STRENGTH 


5. The strength or concentration of a sulphonated oil 
shall be expressed as the sum of the percentages by 
weight of the following active ingredients as determined 
under “Methods of Analysis’’: 

(a) Total fatty matter. 
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(b) Total alkali bound as sodium dp tinned as 
sodium. 
(c) Neutralized organically combined S03." 


6. (a) Total Fatty Matter: Weigh 540 10 grains 
of the oil into a 500 ml Erlenmeyer flask and ‘add'25 ml 
of water and 30 ml of concentrated hydrochlotic~ acid. 
Boil while shaking for about 15 minutes, or until the oil 
and water layers become clear; cool, extract the fat three 
times with 50 ml portions of ethyl ether, and wash the 
combined ether layers three times with 10 ml portions. of 
water, or until the wash water is neutral to methyl or- 
ange. Evaporate ether and dry the residue to constant 
weight at. 105 degrees C. (A very small error in the 
above method due to increase in weight with the forma- 
tion of fatty acid from its sodium salt, is compensated in 
the formula used to estimate combined sodium.) 


(b) Total Alkali: Weigh 10 grams of sample into a 
250. ml flask, dissolve in 150 ml of water, warming to 
obtain solution, if necessary. Add 30 grams of granu- 
lated sodium chloride, 25 ml of ether, and 5 ml of methy! 
orange indicator (0.1 per cent. solution) and titrate with 
0.5 N sulphuric acid. Calculate to milligrams of KOH 
per gram of sample. Let this value equal A. 

For the value to be added to other active ingredients, 
calculate as follows: 


mg KOH per gram 23—1=—0.0392 (mg KOH per 


10 56.1 
per) =% combined 
dium. 

(Provision is made in this formula to. compensate the 
error introduced in total fatty matter. Therefore, while 
each of these values is slightly in error, the sum of the 
two gives the correct total amount of fatty matter and 
its combined sodium.) 

(c) Neutralized Organically Combined SO3: 

(1) Combined SO3: Weigh 8 grams of sample into 
a 300 ml flesk and boil for 1 hour under a reflux conden- 
ser with 25 ml of normal sulfuric acid, using glass beads 
to prevent bumping. Shake frequently. Rinse the con- 
denser, disconnect the flask and cool. Add about 20 ml 
of ether, 100 ml of water, 30 grams of granulated sodium 
chloride and 5 ml of methyl orange indicator. Titrate 
with 0.5 N sodium hydroxide. Frequently stopper and 
shake the flask during the titration. Deduct the equiva- 
lent of the added H2SO2 from the quantity of sodium 
hydroxide required for the titration and calculate the 
difference to milligrams of KOH per gram of sample. Let 
this value equal F. Then the percentage of Combined 
$O3 equals the sum of F plus A, obtained under “Total 
Alkali” multiplied by 8 and divided by 56.1 or 

Combined (F—A). 


56.1 
(2) Neutralized Combined SO3: The percentage of 


neutralized combined SO3 equals 1.49 (percentage of 
Combined $O3). 


Hosiery Mill is Nate Defendant in State’s 
Suit 


Columbia, S. C.—The State of South Carolina filed 
suit in the Court of Common Pleas of Richland County 
against the Real Silk Hosiery Mills of Indianapolis, Ind., 
charging failure to domesticate for business under the 
laws of South Carolina. 

The State asks damages of $38,650, on the basis of 
$10 a day for every day the act of March 24, 1922, has 
been in effect. 
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BARBER-COLMAN’S 
NEW IMPROVED AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 4 
and NEW SUPER-SPEED (900 yds. per min.) WARPER § 
Spooler 
_A redesigned tying mechanism increases the production of 4 


the Spooler 50%. | 
An entirely new system of creeling coupled with a higher ] 


winding speed gives an increased production of 50% over 


our former High Speed Warper. 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davin CLarx Managing Editor 
D. H. Hirt, Jr _.... Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance__._ 
Other Countries in Postal Union ; 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


A Three-Point Program 


Three major factors in the work of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association for the 
ensuing year are stressed in a letter sent mem- 
bers of the Association by B. B. Gossett, sessed 
elected president. 


In the first place, Mr. Gossett asks for an in- 


tense follow-up of the campaign inaugurated last — 


year by Mr. Callaway to find new uses for cot- 
ton products. This campaign includes the im- 
portant matter of securing an adequate tariff on 
jute and its products. There are excellent possi- 
bilities for a vastly increased market for cotton 
products if the latter are protected from jute 
competition. Mr. Gossett very logically urges 
that the entire membership of the Association 
take an active interest in securing the jute tariff. 

The second point stressed by Mr. Gossett is 
the necessity of improvement in the methods of 
merchandising cotton textiles. Declaring that 
the “weakest point in our industry at this time 
is perhaps the present more or less generally 


antiquated and unsound methods of merchan- 


dising and distribution,” he asks that members 
of the Association work closely with their offi- 
cers, the Cotton-Textile Institute and the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants to develop 
a more modern and effective merchandising pol- 
icy for the industry. 

The third point in the Association program is 
the matter of controlled production, which is 
just now receiving major attention in the textile 
industry. With the industry in general agree- 
_ment that present conditions are largely due to 
overproduction and unbridled competition, Mr. 
Gossett says: 


Many proposals for stabilization have been made but 
irregularity in employment and lack of stability can never 
be overcome unless production and consumption are more 
nearly balanced. We must have some form of economic 
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control. Such a plan would involve not only the balanc- 
ing of production to demand but perhaps also reasonable 
price regulation and the proration of business. Unfor- 
tunately, the limitations of the present laws will not per- 

mit of the setting up of such a plan of economic control. 
It is therefore felt that an effort should be made to have 
the anti-trust laws amefded to such an extent as will 
permit of the regulation of these matters in a reasonable 
way, possibly subject to Government supervision, alike 
in the interest of the manufacturers and their customers 


as well as the public in general. 


The program as outlined by Mr. Gossett is 
essentially sound. If it is successfully carried 
through, it can be counted upon to be a major 
influence in restoring better times to the textile 


industry. The success with attends the efforts 


of Mr. Gossett and his fellow officers will, of 
course, be measured by strength of the support 
given by the individual members of the Associa- 
tion. 


We urge that the industry not only give care- 
ful consideration to the Association program, but 
cotton manufacturers give unselfish support in 
carrying out a constructive program that is cer- 
tain to prove helpful in a situation where sus- 
tained personal effort is solely needed. 


Uncle Sam’s Pay Roll 


The advertisement of a correspondence school 
which prepares men and women for Government 
positions says in part: 

U. S. Government employees get their pay for full 
twelve months every year. Strikes, poor business con- 
ditions, lockouts or politics will not affect them. There 
is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Service. 

Their pay is quickly increased. They get an extra 
allowance for hotel expenses when away from home. 
When they grow old they are retired upon a pension. 


One out of every seven persons employed in 
the United States is employed by the city, coun- 
ty, state or Federal Government. 

The above sounds good to the one so employ- 
ed but how about the other six who must pay 
for all—as stated above? 


Better Textile Conditions in England 


Reports from England show a very definite 
improvement in textiles. 

British board of trade figures show exports of 
cotton yarns in May 13,000,000 pounds against 
14,000,000 pounds in April and 11,000,000 
pounds in May a year ago and of cotton goods 


201,000,000 square yards against 139,000,000 in 


April and 141,900,000 in May a year ago. 

This is the first indication of real improve- 
ment in the demand for cotton goods and there 
is reason to expect that it will be followed by an 
increase of demand in this country. 
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Summer Education in Socialism and 
Communism 


Not content with instruction in socialism and 
communism now being given in many colleges 
during regular sessions, those interested in such 
subjects have arranged for a summer course. 

The Southern Students’ Conference, held un- 
der the Students’ Division of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Blue Ridge, N. C., June 17th to 27th, is to 
be dominated by lecturers of radical and social- 
istic tendencies with, as usual, a few sound and 
patriotic speakers as a cover for the others. 

Sherwood Eddy, the featured speaker, stands 
high among the pacifists and radicals and has 
been a liberal contributor to the notorious Civil 


Liberties Union which all subversive 


movements. 
A press dispatch in 1926 said: 


The business and professional leaders of Cleveland 
were shocked out of their complacency when Sherwood 
Eddy, an International Secretary of the Y. M. C. A,, 
told them that not only in Rusia, but everywhere in 
Europe, leaders of public opinion are watching the trial 
‘of Sacco and Vanzetti. * * * “Not only in Russia, but 
throughout all of Europe,’”’ Eddy said, “wherever you go, 
everyone is watching the trial of these two labor organ- 
izers as a test of American justice.” 


An organ of the communists said in 1927: 

The Chicago Tribune became very much aroused at 
Mr. Eddy having dared to tell the truth about Soviet 
Russia and wrote a leading editorial in the issue of Au- 
gust 13th, wherein, in its blind rage, it forgot itself and 
told the truth about the Y. M. C. A. It demanded the 


immediate expulsion of Eddy and others who might 
have his views. 


A report of an address by Sherwood Eddy at 
De Pauw University says: 

After announcing himself an out-and-out socialist, 
Eddy advocated the adoption of a third party. He gave 
as his creed: the abolition of waste and luxury, the 
restoration of wealth to the community by higher in- 
come, property, and inheritance taxes; wiping out racial 
distinction; stopping of wars, and his intention to refuse 
ever to bear arms even though he was cast into prison; 
a full program of sex education, and laying bare all 
methods to aid in birth control, and rediscovery ofa 
religion based on social justice. 

Eddy advocated recognition of Soviet Russia, and 
urged the faculty to keep the campus supplied with liter- 
ature such as that written by Kirby Page. 


Kirby Page, the editor of “The World To- 
morrow” and a radical of extreme views, was 
originally assigned to the Blue Ridge Confer- 
ence but later transferred to students’ confer- 
ences at other points. 


Two years ago General Albert Cox, command- 
er of the North Carolina American Legion, vig- 
-Orously protested against the bringing of Sher- 
wood Eddy to the University of North Carolina 
and to N. C. State College as a lecturer. 

Sherwood Eddy has regularly sponsored the 
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“Open Road Tours” ‘undéx which students go 
to Russia on speciallyscemducted tours in an 
effort to sell them upon ¢ommiunism. 
Another speaker at the Blue. Ridge Students’ 
Conference is Dr. M. Ashby: Jénes, a brilliant 
speaker and a former highly. regarded minister 


_who has gone red or, at least, pink. 


Ashby Jones is an official of the Commission 


‘on Interracial Co-operation whose president is 


a negro and which is now definitely committed 
to social equality between whites and negroes. 
We have been told that at the last Students’ 


Conference at Blue Ridge it was voted to receive 


the negro girl delegates upon the basis of full 
social equality and to allow them to eat with the 
white students. 

The program for the Students’ Conference at 
Blue Ridge was made out by a secretary at At- 
lanta who works under the New York office. 

When the editor of this journal called upon 
him in Atlanta and asked why he had packed 
the program with radical speakers he frankly 
admitted that he himself was a socialist. 

He railed against Southern cotton mills be- 
caused they did not admit and encourage unions 
and refused to admit that a mill employee who 
did not choose to join the union had the right 
to go to his chosen place of employment without 
molestation. 

He admitted that he had been in Russia as a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary during the World War and 
upon investigation we find that when the war 
began he was 26 years old and therefore of 
fighting age. 

The American soldiers came back with an in- 
tense contempt for men of fighting age who 
sought work in the Y. M. C. A. in order to avoid 
service in the army and because they were ostra- 
cised many such men became affiliated with 
pacifists and those promoting subversive move- 
ments. 

A few years ago the Y. M. C. A. at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, N. C. State College 
and Duke University joined an organization 
which is dominated from New York through an 
Atlanta office. 

The State organization of the Y. M. C. A. in 
North Carolina and the local organizations are 
sound and are interested in carrying on the work 
for which they were organized. 

It was evident that they were too much inter- 
ested in religion to suit some of the professors at 
the institutions named above and they preferred 
to join an organization which was affiliated with 
or at least friendly to socialists and communists. 

The Blue Ridge Conference of Students may 
be under the auspices of a so-called Y. M. C. A. 
but it appears to us that many of the speakers 
are more interested in socialism than in religion. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues. 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
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METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries——— 
ror. | 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


June 16, 1932 


i MILL NEws ITEMS | 


CaLtHoun, GAa.—The Echota Cotton Mills has discon- 
tinued night work and hereafter will: operate day shift 
only. The plant produces sheetings. 


ATHENS, Ga.—The Athens Manufacturing Company 
has purchased the Guillet overhauling system after hav- 
ing used it in their mill for more than a year in over- 
hauling their spinning and fly frames. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
reports that it has been running full time day and night 
for the past six weeks in equipping steel rolls with the 
Guillet tapered fitting necks which are designed to pre- 
vent joints becoming loose. 


Criirton, S. C.—The Clifton Manufacturing Company 
No. 3 are replacing spoolers and warpers with the latest 
type equipment manufactured by the Barber-Colman 
Company. Mills Nos. 1. and 2 of this company have 
been operating with Barber-Colman spoolers and warpers 
for some time. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—The Lancaster Cotton Mills are 
installing a Barber-Colman automatic spooler and super- 
speed warper in the No. | plant. The installation of six 
spoolers and four warpers of this type has recently been 
completed inthe No. 2 Mill at Lancaster. 


Rosreporo, N. C.—The Robert Yarn Manufacturing 
Company has been organized here by B. H. Hamilton, 
P. O. Tatum and R. A. McKinnis, of Salisbury. It is 
understood that the new company will take over the 
Rosedale Manufacturing Company, which has been idle 
for some time. 


Peuzer, S. C—Allen McNab, of the Pelzer Manufac- 
turing Company, has announced that in wiew of the pre- 
vailing unsatisfactory price situation, the Pelzer Mills 
operated by the New England Southern Corporation are 
operating on a basis of less than 50 per cent of normal 
day shift. | 


Macno iA, Ark.—With production averaging 55,000 
yards per week, the Magnolia Cotton Mill Company is 
now installing a cooling system in its weaving room and 
day and night shifts will be continued through the sum- 
mer. Company officials said that production to August 
1 has been sold. Production and sales in 1931 set a 
new record for the company. 


Buriincton, N. C.—Defendants in an action by the 
United States Government for the alleged evasion of the 
payment of $6,000 in income taxes, due from the earn- 
ings of the Penn-Co Hosiery Mills, John M. Coble, Sr., 
and his on, John, Jr., posted $4,000 bond for their ap- 
pearance at Eastern Federal Court, at Raleigh, on No- 
vember 14. Mr. Coble, Sr., is president of the company, 
and his son is also an official. The Federal Grand Jury 
in May returned four specific counts involving alleged 
evasions in tax returns, accumulated from earnings of 
the Penn-Co Hosiery Mills, approximately $60,000 or 
$70,000. President Coble, after arraignment, explained 
that he had hired an expert to make his returns, and 
that he relied entirely on his experience and judgment. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Datias, TEx.—The Tex-Kan Feed Mills of Dallas has 
contracted with the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills for 
manufacture of 500,000 cotton bags for the shipment of 
feedstuff, according to Joe Mitchell, president of the 
former. These bags will replace jute bags, heretofore 
used. Approximately 200 bales of cotton will be requir- 
ed to fill the order. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Provisions have been made by 
the management of both the Pacolet and Whitney Mills 
for the operatives during the present enforced layoff. 
Both plants are shut down indefinitely. | 


While other textile plants in this section are operating 
on reduced schedules, many of them are expected to 
resort to further sharp curtailment, which it is said may 


amount to a complete shut- down: for several weeks dur- | § 


ing the summer. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Highland Park Manufactur- 
ing Company, ginghams and shirtings, and operator of 
three textile plants, has closed two of its mills entirely 
and is operating the North Charlotte plant on a three- 
day-a-week schedule, with some night. work. 

Officials of the plant could not definitely say when 
operations would be increased, and said some difficulty 
was being encountered in running the North Charlotte 
Mill three days a week. 


New OrLEANS, La.—Sigmund Odenheimer, president 
of the Lane Cotton Mills, announces that the plant will 


be enlarged 75 per cent and work will begin immediately 


on a new structure on Tchoupitoulas street. 

The new building will be 180 by 300 feet, two stories 
high. The additional structure and equipment will more 
than double the present output. The equipment of dis- 
mantled machinery from the Maginnis Cotton Mills was 
recently purchased. The Lane Cotton Mills stock on 
the New Orleans Stock Exchange was quoted at 9% 
cents asked, with no bids. 


Union, S$. C.—Of the 347,000 spindles in Union coun- 
ty, approximately 320,000 have closed down for a period 
of four weeks and the remaining 27,000 are on short 
time, according to information reaching this city. 

Little change in the local curtailment schedule was re- 
ported here. Most of the plants are still operating for 
portions of two weeks in each month. Only one mill, 
Dunean, has announced a complete shutdown for four 
weeks, although reports, as yet unverified, have stated 
that others might curtail for that lengt hof time within 
the near future. 


LANCASTER, S$. C.—Construction is well underway on 
an addition to the plant here of Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
with work being handled by the company. The building 
will consist of a 4-story connection between Nos..1 and 2 
Mills, approximately 100 by 125 feet, of slow-burning, 
mill-type construction, with maple top floors over water- 
proof felt, cast iron columns, new steel windows and 
some salvaged wood windows, five-ply pitch, felt and 
gravel roof. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., architects 
and engineers for the project, have awarded major con- 
tracts as follows: 
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IN SIZE, 


IN PRICE 


ONE ENTIRE FLOOR DEVOTED To 
SAMPLE ROOMS 4/ tHe new 


@VERNOR 
GINTON 


HOTEL 
312 ST.aid 7H AVENUE 


TOPPOSITE PENNA. R: R-} 
B.& ©. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 


1200 ROOMS EACH \VITH 
BATH, SERVIDOR & RADIO 


LATZ 


Perfect length control 
and creepmg or 


inter changeable case hardened of stands 
neck, concentric and perfectly 
through entire lengtr Perfectly centered 
! / No stras non threads. 
Entre quickly andeusily in 


Sound taper shankof stalled No numbering 
/ tal stock auto 

Greater. Contact surface compiele at 

Strength no dll powmnts 

Swelling of fiat boss 

or loose necks 


Only way to permanently overcome loose roller necks 
and stop that uneven yarn and excessive end breakage. 


Eventually—Why Not Now? 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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Structural steel—Atlanta office of Carolina Steel & 
Iron Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Miscellaneous iron—Austin Bros. 


Bridge Company, 
Atlanta. 


Steel windows—J. S. Thorn Company, Philadelphia, ; 


Pa., through Southern G. F. Company, Atlanta. 

Reinforcing steel—Southern G. F. Company. 

Cast iron columns—Paul Wright & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Fire doors—The Kinnear Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, through Hoffman & Amick, Atlanta. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Curtailment of schedules at 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, White Oak Cotton 
Mills, Proximity Print Works and Revolution Cotton 
Mills was announced Tuesday in notices posted at the 
various plants. 


The shortened schedule becomes effective the week 
beginning Monday, June 20, the notices state. 


“On account of poor demand for goods and inability 
to sell our production, the undersigned mills are com- 
pelled to curtail their running schedule,” the notices 
read. “Therefore, starting with the week . beginning 
Monday, June 20, the mills will go on a four-day per 
week schedule of operations and will run only from Mon- 
day to Thursday, inclusive, of that week.” 


June 16, 1932 


The four days on which the mills are to operate were 
given as Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of each week, paying on Thursday all wages earned to 
and including the Tuesday of that week. This schedule 


applies to night work as well as day, it was stated in 
the notices. 


Spray, N. C.—The Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 
Company has advised the Cotton-Textile: Institute that 
its two wide sheeting mills will be shut down from June 
16 to July 5. L. W. Clark, general manager, states: 
‘This curtailment is in addition to the reduced operating 
time in force during recent weeks, and is in line with 
what is being done by other wide sheeting mills to help 
improve market conditions.” 


Mr. Clark also announced that the other mills in this 
group, owned by Marshall Field & Co., and making 
blankets, bedspreads, towels and other dry goods, would 
be closed for a similar period. 


JoHNson City, TENN.—Johnson City Mills; hosiery 
manufacturer, is switching machines and production with 
its Elizabethton, Tenn., branch mill. The Elizabethton 
Mills’ 42 machines for the production of children’s and 
women’s hose are being moved to the main. plant here 
and 44 machines used for making men’s hose here are .~ 
being moved to Elizabethton. 


J. H. Parker, superintendent of the Elizabethton 
branch, is being transferred to Johnson City and L. J. 


‘Hill becomes superintendent of the Elizabethton Mill. T. 


Floyd Dodley is president of the company. 


BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


ror SPRAYING CorTron 


@ IMPORTANT NOTICE te cotton mill owners interested in reduc- 
ing manufacturing costs and improving finished products. 


@ The BRETON MINEROL PROCESS — IMPROVED EQUIPMENT — 
1932 MODEL — Simplified in — and offered to the mills 
on a most attractive basis. 


@ MINEROL can now be more perfectly distributed, reaching and 
: lubricating all the fibres, resulting in an even greater real- 
ization of the important advantages, which several years 
of successful use have demonstrated to be inherent in this 
PATENTED PROCESS — namely — 


Reduetion of lint and dust— 
A eleaner mill and better 
sanitary conditions— 

Less invisible loss — 


Saving of good cotton — 

Less ends down— 

Better earding and 
spinning — 

Cutting static 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does no’ 
; appear in this issue. 
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ceever Starch Co. 
Baily, Joshua 20 Lavonia Mfg. Co. _.. 
Barber-Colman and 12 Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc... 16 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 18 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Segag 
Brown, D. P. & Co. . a farston, Jno. P. Co. . ta 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Inc... — Mauney Steel Co.. — 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. . Merrow Machine Co. 
Morton Machine Works A 19 
Campbell, John & Co. __._. ‘ os National Aniline & Chemical Co._ — 
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Charlotte Leather Belting Co. _. z oe National Ring Traveler Co. 21 
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DuPont Rayon Co. 
Raton, Paul B. 19 Slp-Not Belting Corp. 
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Fidelitv Machine Co. ___. & 9 
Firth-Smith Co, — Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. Stein, Hall & Co. 
Franklin Process Co. _._. be — Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc.... 20 
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Garland Co. — Terrell Machine Co, 
Gastonia Brush Co. . 16 Textile Development 
General Dyestuff Corp. “ —_— Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co... —  U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. -~ 
Gill Leather Co. U. S. Ring Traveler Co.. 2 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co.. 7 Universal Winding Co. a —_ 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. — — 
Governor Clinton Hotel 17 Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Greenville Belting Co. Victor Traveler Co._.- 
Batton’s, Themes Gone... —w— 
Hart Products Corp. — Waltham Wateh Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. .. — Washburn Printing Co. i... 38 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. — Wellington, Sears & Co. .~ 20 
Houghton. E. F. & Co. — Whitin Machine Works ——_ 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. —- Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 28 
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To Wear Cotton 


Atlanta, Ga—Alexander M. Da- 


mon, Southern territorial command- 


er of the 


Salvation Army, announced 


here that 500 Salvation Army offi- 
cers stationed in the South will wear 


white cotton uniforms. 


Beside pro- 


viding cooler garb, Damon said, it 
was the purpose of the Army to aid 
the cotton industry. 


First Time in History 


Pullman Round Trip Tickets 
At 25% Reduction 


in connection with 


Anniversary Day One Cent Per 
Mile Fares 


of the 
Southern Railway System 
Saturday, June 18, 1932 


Make Your Reservations Now 
Buy Railroad and Pullman Tickets 
in Advance 
Get full information from Passen- 
ger Representatives and Ticket 

Agents 
R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Railway System 


f 
Textile Wet Einishing Machinery | 


Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —Wood, Metal, Rubber 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY | 

S> MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Wineton-Saliem, N. C. 


heads. 


Guaranteed to run true. 


Morton Improved Double Circulating Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machine. 
Morton Improved Horizontal Revolving Beam Dyeing and Beam Bleaching Machine. 
Morton Package Dyeing Machines. 

Morton Automatic Ball Bearing Calender Racks. 


Representative: 


Manufactured by 


Columbus, Ga. 


ETCHISON PATENTED STEEL LOOM BEAM HEADS 


These steel loom beam nents will not break, and are cheaper than cast iron beam 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
|SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth 8t., New York 


Phila“elphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleane San Franc’sco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broad way 


New York, N. Y. 


DoM BSTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YOrRK 


‘movement of wash goods. 


| Staple ginghams 


June 16, 1932 


COTTON GOODS 


PT 


New York.—Larger sales of print cloths and carded 
broadcloths were the most encouraging factors in the 
cotton goods markets last week. Sales were made at 


slightly higher prices, print cloths and sheetings both 


being an eighth cent up. While many buyers continued 
to make offers for forward busines at current prices, 
mills were not willing to contract ahead and the bulk of 
the business was for spot and nearby shipment. 


The chief difficulty, as seen by most observers, lies in 
the lack of any healthy demand for finished goosd. Both 
wholesalers and retailers, it was aid, were operating on 
skeleton inventories which thus far have proven justified 
on the basis of sales. May retail sales in the New York 
area fell far below those of last year, and brought the 
five-month average ‘down. 


Sheetings for the most part were unchanged, but good 


business was put through during the week, much of it in 


a quiet way. Bag users were not active, but jobbers 
were said to have come in for fair amounts, and some 


moderate orders were forthcoming from the converting 
trade. 


Carded broadcloths moved well throughout the week 
and there seemed little doubt but that the forces working 
for improvement in the distressing situation which came 
up in 100x60s will eventually win out. 


Fine yarns cotton were reported in some~centers to 
have moved in slightly better quantities during the week, 
but almost uniformly there was a lack of satisfaction 
with the reflection gray goods saw of the reported better 
Some buying was generated 
by the fact that gray goods now are selling well below 
costs at the time current converters’ stocks were made, 
so that it was profitable where possible to balance pre- 
vious purchases with new goods and strike a relatively 
good average. 3 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Cites, 27-0, 25% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s.... 6% 
isray goods. 39-in., 4% 
Grey @onds. 30-40. 3% 
5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s.... 4y, 
Brown sheetings, standard... 5Y4 
11 
Dress ginghams 9a10% 
6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
‘J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Additional business in yarns was 
rather slow to develop during the week and sales totalled 
only a moderate volume. While prices were low and 
irregular, yarn men here think that business done re- 
centl yis sufficient to prevent any further decline in the 
very low prices prevailing. Business last week was scat- 
tered and no sustained buying was noted. 


Inquiry for carded yarns was appreciably better and 
in some instances specifications on past orders were en- 
couraging. Many of the yarn consuming mills are now 
using yarns that they bought at prices up to a cent 


higher than present prices. Yarns due for delivery on | 


old contracts are not in large quantity. 


Dealers handling a general line of good yarn in all 
markets have been much encouraged recently by the 
amount of new business booked for prompt shipment 


and also by the way customers are taking in their yarn 
on old contracts. 


As to the latter development, it has been the policy 
of some yarn houses and their spinners to insist that 
customers take in at least a little yarn at regular inter- 
vals, and these are the houses that have been favored 
with current orders, which they are in a position to com- 
pete for, in part, because they are regularly shipping and 
collecting their bills for yarn sold in previous months at 
a higher range of prices, and, therefore, can afford to 
bid for new orders at very close prices. | 

Spot supplies of ordinary quality carded, in the most 
generally used numbers, are ample for current demand in 
the various markets, but are not excessive. Spot sup- 
plies of a good many counts are very small. 

A considerable number of sale yarn spinners will not 
book business at present prices for other than immediate 
or early shipment, as they regard prices as being too low 
for them to run the risk of being able to pick up the 
cotton cheaply enough later on for them to spin and 
deliver the yarn beyond July or August. Some of the 
inquiries received during the week involved deliveries up 
to the end of this year, but it is understood these custom- 
ers will continue buying in small lots for the present. 


ee 14% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 

a 13 Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
17 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 

Southern Single Skeins 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply -12% 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins l4s 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Tarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
S.(NNING RING. The -rreatest 
improvement tering the spinning 
roon ‘ince the advent of the HIGH 
8S ‘NDLB. 


Manufac ured only by the 


National “ing Travels + Co. 


Provide R. 


3! W. Firet Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8B. P. O. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


Taunton,Mass 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 

P. O. Box 843 | P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 
Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 


Dispose Of? 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Kead In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


ae «4 BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. u. 
L. ins, Greenvil ie. S c.: L. F. Moore, Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice- Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Memphis, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square. New W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, SC. Clare H 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products. Draper, Jr 


Inc., 1003 W. Trade 8St.. Charlotte, N. C. DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP.,  ~e Madison Ave.., City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
New York City. Sou. Reps J. Mebane, Ashe- man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mer. 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills warn Dept.)}, Kannapo- Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 611 
lis, N. C Johnston. Bidg., Charlotte. Hubach. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. 1. Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., E. 1., Wilming- 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; 711 Wood- ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. I N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 


Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
W. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 

ARKABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 1021 Jefferson Std. Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 


Dabbs, 715 Provident Bid Chatta 7 

neord, g.. enn.; 

Sou. Agent: Cameron Ga. w.  W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8 C.; J. 

L. Cobb, Greenville, 8. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, nN C.; W. F. 

Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington. 1715 

R. I. Sou. Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou eps u EATON, 

Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.:-R. A. 


TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
&. Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
Buck, Jr.. nde ham Mills, Pelham, C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass 
Central Ave., 5.W., anta, Sou. Re George F. Bah 
Dallas en. an, P O. Box 581, Char 
BAHNSON Reynolds Bidg., Winston- FIDELITY MACHINE co., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Salem, N. C. . Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
Salem, N. C. Son. 164 Oak- delphia Office. 
land Ave., Spartanburg ma ro FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston 
Drewery St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Mass. Southern P . 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga. Tenn. N. C. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; J. H. J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.., ainante. 
Spencer, Mer. Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 


ARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. ©. Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J.B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
oun ah Barkley, president. Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, I«. Warehouses in all 


rincipal 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO.. 600 Brookstown Ave. P*incipal Southern cities. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providenc R. I. 
Winston Sales Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C.. 
on. B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 

Mnegr Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing. Mgr. 
BORNE, SC “s Ad GASTONIA BRUSH CO., G n 
York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, Honeycutt, Mgr. et nen 


to St.. 
Charlotte, N Ba) aad B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
as egos ‘Cu., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 S. 
Reps.: Raiph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


8. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. ©.; Russell A. Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., W. L. 


Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles Mer.; 

BROWN CO., D. P. 259-261 N. Lawrence B8t., D 
Pyle. Char- allas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Megr.; Houston, 

Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Py Tex., M. O’H ara. Murs.; {Oklahoma 
y, a., athaway Dunla 
BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham. Ala.. . a 

B., Buffalo, N. ¥. Sou, Warehouses, Union Storage Brooke. Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mckin: 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. i. Keen, Mger.; 

Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, 1800 Knoxville. Tenn.. A. B. Cox, ‘Mgr.; Louisville, Ky. 


Belvedere Ave., Charlotte. N. C. E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. c- 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.: Rich- 

N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 


I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.. 
AMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
vork City. Sou Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, as. bat es Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 101, 8 ston, Tex., C. Bunker, Mer. 
Charlotte, N. A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. AMP CO., Hobo- 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E st. eener, 187 Spr 
th St., Charlotte, N. C. Pred R. Cochrane, Mer. anta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercia 
agg ca W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 5071. 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F.. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Char- 
Charlotte Office. . lotte, N. C. Phone 4255, EB. J. McFetters, Supt., 
CIBA CO, INC., Greenwich and Morton st., F. A. Hill, representative, 238 Oakland Ave.. 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington ‘Spartanburg. 8. © 

St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. ©. GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. 


Sou. Reps.: 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 

ton, Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope. Box 490, Alt-  ©.i Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 
lanta, Ga.; Luther oowies, Hotel Charlotte, Char- Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

lotte. N. C. wale RUBBER CO., INC 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery : c0R, Unto u ps.: W. C. Killick, 205- 

Piace. New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Eckels, 141 


N. Myrtle Ave., 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con 713- is. Linden Strine: 
venient points. er, 500-6 N. Carroliton Ave.. New Orleans La.;: 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport. La : 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 5S. Cedar St.; & B Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North. Birming- 
Alexander. Mgr. ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Oak Sts. Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders. 209 EF 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P O. Box 843 Broadway, Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach. 1225-31 


Greenville, 8. C.;: Chas. L. Ashley. P O Box 720 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va; 

Atlanta, Ga. HALTON'’S SONS, THOS., “C” and Clearfield. 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou Philadelphia, Pa. Sou ae; ‘Dennis J. Dunn P 

Reps.: E._B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.: Box 1261. Charlotte. N 

R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia. 8. C.: G. N HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 Broadway, New 

Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel. Roanoke. Va hens aes Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark. Box 274. 
DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER ©O., Charlotte C. partandurg, C.; Samuel Lehrer. Box 265, 

A. M. Guillet, Mer. Shull, Box 023. Green- 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Vs 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Bn Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., oe N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co., P. O. x 620, Char- 
otte 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., 5. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C, 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 6t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith. 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 oe Bldg... Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, ©. Box 656, Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. 
J. Waldron ‘and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. a R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8. G. F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd Sst.. 
St. Louis, Mo.., pwd New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester,. Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 8t.. S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. ©C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 


LUYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearn 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 
Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 328 Broadway. New 


York City. Sou. ae C. F. Burney, 663! Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. ©. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta. Ga. 


JOUNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep : 
Carolina Specialty Co.. ‘Charlotte. N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohlv. Sou 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. N. 

Sou y Claude B. Wer. P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, C.; Luke J. Castle, 212] Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N: C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Ga. 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 £ 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Monigomery 
Bidg.., Spartanburg, Ss. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION -_ 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Pifth Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.;: Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allien & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—-Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graltt- 
Pelle Co. Nerth Carelina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.: Charlotte. Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville. Huske Hdw. House; Gastonin, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhari«t- 
Seagle Co.: Rockingham, Roy Walker (Special 
Agent): Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton; Industrial Cupply 
Co.: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.;: Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. eS Savage Co.: 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. . 
Carter, 62 North Main S8St., Greer, 5S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: H. W. Blair, 2340 Westfield Road, 
Charlotte, N. C.: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 
Jr.. 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atiantic Ave., Bos. 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Chariotte 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville. Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’) Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©., Pred ©. Tilson, Mer. 
Reps.: BE. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. c 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery 8t.. Decatur; Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 670. Memphis, Tenn.; ¥V. M. Coates. 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling: 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


MERROW MACHINE co., THE, 8 Laurel SL. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps E. W. Hollister, P. O 
Box 663, Charlotte, N. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atianta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC.. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. HB 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps: J TI. White. W. L. Bar 
ker, C. %. Blakely. Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase 
Americans Saves. Bk Bide Atianta Ga TT A 
Rodgers 910 James Bidg. Chattanooga, Teun.: J 
E.. Shuford, Jefferson Std Life Bide... Greensboro. 

Cc L. Pemberton 342 Dick St. FPavetteville 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J 
Southern Reps.: R & MacIntyre. Motel Charlotte. 
Chariotte. N. C:: G H Small, 3710 Sixth St.. NE... 
Atlanta. Ga.; Warehouse. Chattanooga, Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex 
change Providence. I. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C ‘Bon 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor. Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Geffney. 8. C.: Otto Pratt. Gaf- 
ney, 8. ©.;: BH. L. Lanier. Shawmut. Ala.; Roy 68 
Clemmons, 0936 W. Peachtree St.. Atianta. Ga. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
992 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thome. 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
tanta, Ga., Greenville, OC. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y¥. 
sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., 

W. McCann, Div. Atlanta, Ga.: E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.; H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. BH. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, ra Mgr., St. 
Louls, Mo.; W. B Mix, Dallas, Tex.; A. Ormsby. 


Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Tex 


J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
ii.: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, — City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., ‘Ho lyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.., 
Chariotte WN, C 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 8. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Paper Chemical Corp.. 
Atianta, Ga. 


PLATT'S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
texington, N.C. U. 8S. Agent, L. H 
Lexington, N. C. Reps. : Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burk read, Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. Hi. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr Sou. Reps 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 


ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattan ‘ 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville 

renn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg s. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, Ss. Noland 


Co., Ine., Roanoke. Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk 8t., Bos 


ton . 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 


C., Walter . Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Megr.: Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8. o.; I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. 
Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


‘SIRRINE & CoO.. J. €.. Greenville, 8. C. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, o York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 . More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; purkhart-Behier Chem- 
} 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.;: Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and ‘Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Wm. H. Monty, Mgr. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.: Sou. Re ps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. ©. Box 424, Charlotte, 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: ©. Jones and ©. W. Cain. 
Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., @hariotte, N. E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. . 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, N. ©. Sidney 8. 
Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 

ome, Ga 


TEXTILE-FINISHING co., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mgr. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Bales Megr.. First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. O.; 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 192, Greenville, 8. C.: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., harlotte, 
N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gaston nia. 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.;: 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 's. C.: Pulton Mill supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co ir- 
mingham, Ala. 

ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 

W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 

lotte. N C.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte. N. OC, 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 618 Third National 
Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C., B. Carter, 
520 Angier ‘Ave.. N.E.., Atlanta, —- B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. P. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bl Charlotte, N. O., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bl ” Charlotte, N, C., Ww. 
and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey 


u. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wines ond M. Powell, 


VILLE RING OO., Whitinse- 
Mass. 
Durham, 23638 Bast 
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Cotton Goods Sales Larger 


“The improvement in volume has 
continued this week and the demand 
has been more general, covering print 
cloths, broadcloths, sheetings and 
fancy goods, as wel las sheets and 
pillow cases. Prices have improved 
and advances have been secured on 
various numbers of print cloths, with 
some few constructions really being 
scarce for nearby delivery; and we 
again have had an improved demand 
for sheetings from the jobbing trade,’ 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Company reports. 

“From all indications more cotton 
clothing will be worn this summer 
than ever before. While for years 
there has been a good demand for 
cotton clothing in the Southern and 
Southwestern States, this year many 
of the leading New York clothing 
stores are featuring washable suits, 
emphasizing seersuckers. Recently 
an editorial appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune praising the 
merits and smartness of that fabric 
for men’s summer wear. Attractive, 
well-made cotton suits can be pur- 
chased at retail from $4 to $10. 

“We are very much encouraged 
over the business booked, because we 
have had very little help from bet- 


‘tered general conditions, rather has 


the general situation been more of a 
handicap. Back of the improvement 
in textiles is the fact that supply and 
demand are gradually being balanc- 
ed and, if curtailment continues. for 
the next two months on the drastic 
scale that is now going on, we believe 
that we can then look to the future 
with more confidence.” 


Plan Gardens and Canneries 
For Textile Unemployed 


(Spartanburg Herald) 

Plans for caring for unemployed 
textile operatives were mapped by 
mill officials and a committee from 
the board of directors of the local 
chapter of the American Red Cross 


here, definite arrangements for the 


production and preserving of food 
being agreed upon. 

The meeting was called by T. W. 
Crews, chairman of the Red Cross 
board, and met with the hearty co- 
operation of the textile officials, ac- 
cording to announcement after the 
meeting. 

Community gardens will be plant- 
ed immediately on land provided by 
the mills, and with the co-operation 
of the mills in furnishing materials, 
livestock and seed, it was announced. 
All the unemployed workers will 
have to furnish will be their labor. 
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As the produce of these gardens is 
harvested, the mills will provide for 
the opening of community canneries. 
In many cases, the steam from the 
mill boilers. will be used in compara- 
tively large scale canning operations. 

The plan, Miss Utha Gray, exec- 
utive secretary of the Red Cross 
chapter, explained, is to have some 
competent person direct this work, 
demonstrating the best method of 
saving vegetables, and to have some 
one in each community assume the 
responsibility for seeing that this is 
done. 


The Red Cross also has prepared 
a series of several balanced diets to 
prevent pellagra and copies of these 
diets will be distributed by Boy 
Scouts and tacked on the inside of 
kitchen doors. 


In addition, the organization plans 
a course of instruction in the best 
methods of preparing fresh vegeta- 
bles as well as.of canning them in 
order that the users may obtain all 
the benefits of their fersh food values. 


TAKE A TRAIN 
RIDE 


CENT 
PER MILE 


For Each Mile Traveled 


Anniversary Day 
JUNE 18, 1932 


Return Limit of Tickets 
June 26th, 1932 
Don’t Miss This Great 
Train Travel Event 


Father! Mother! Sister! 
Brother! 


Go to the Country! 
Go to the City! 
Go to the Seashore! 
Go to the Mountains! 
FOLLOW THE CROWD 


Ask Passenger Representatives and 
Ticket Agents for full information. 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 
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KERSHAW, C. 


‘Home oF MopEeRN Cotton THE NICEST 
IN THE Group OF MILLS CONTROLLED BY CAPT. 
ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS, PRESIDENT _ 


For a long time, Mr. David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, has advocated and urged the in- 
stallation of modern machinery. Being a man with good 
foresight, he could vision the future progress in textiles, 
and knew that only those who prepared for it, could suc- 
cessfully compete for business. 


The time is about ripe for a show down, and a “go 
down” for some mills is inevitable. Only those with 
backbone and faith enough to turn a deaf ear to calam- 
ity howlers and’'to go doggedly forward with improve- 


ments will be able to “keep on keeping on;”’ and these . 


will have all they can do. 


The Springs group of mills are in the front ranks of 
progress. Every inferior ‘machine has been discarded 


and replaced with superior new and modern machines, 


and improvements of every imaginable kind goes right 
on. One forgets in watching proceedings that there is 
or has ever been a depression. 


At the Kershaw Cotton Mill, Superintendent B. C. 
Baker is as “busy as a bee in a tar bucket,” overseeing 
the installation of Barber-Colman spoolers and warpers, 
long draft spinning, the addition of a new boiler, and 
goodness knows what all. 


This lovely mill is only one story high and stretches 
several hundred feet along Highway 26. The green lawn 
with lovely shade trees, pretty and gorgeous cannas— 
then the reservoir with cooling spray making a “rainbow 


of promise’ every day, is enough to make opera-— 


tive thrill with pleasure and civic pride. 


A. T. Cato, second hand in weaving, said he had never 
noticed how beautiful the reservoir was until my write- 
up in the Southern Textile Bulletin last year, describing 
it as it glittered like a gem in the sunshine, surrounded 
by a border of flowers. 


J. T. Chalmers, overseer weaving, is another “red 
head,” like his brother, J. F. Chalmers, who is superin- 
tendent of Greenwood Cotton Mills. He will no doubt 
be a superintendent himself some day. 


L. F. Adams, overseer spinning and spooling, is also 


a live wire; his brother, A. B. Adams, second hand on 
warp, and Harvey Twitty, second hand in spooling, are 
two fine, progressive young men. 


M. A. Crolley, overseer carding, has the reputation of 
being the “‘workingest man” ever employed by a cotton 
mill. Just won't quit work at all—has no use for whis- 
tles or bells, or clocks that call “‘stopping time.” 

W. J. Tucker, card grinder, says he and his wife could 
not keep house without the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
and he never expected to try it, for he might lose his 
wife! 

At Night—J. E. Deaton is overseer spinning and is 
truly on the job: Otis Lowery is section man; O. W. 


Horton and C. M. Cain are other progressive young 
men. 


Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs— 
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“Aunt Becky.’”’ 


H. E. Conyers is overseer weaving; D. A. Criminger, 
George Ogburn and Willie Williams all three are alert 
and interested in their work and in keeping up with the 
times. They read the only textile weekly in the South, 
and we are proud of every one of them. 


There are a large number of other young men who 
will renew their subscriptions as soon as the mill resumes 
steady work. Just now it is curtailing in sympathy with 
other mills. 


SUPERINTENDENT BAKER ENTERTAINS “UNCLE HAmp” 
AND “AUNT BECKY” 


We had to visit the mill that night and Mr. Baker took 
us to his lovely home. His wife and children were away 
visiting, but ‘““Georgianna,” the cook, seemed delighted to 
have company—and oh gee! what good biscuit she can 
make. Uncle Hamp sure did eat (so did Aunt Becky). 

We don’t know of a superintendent more ideally lo- 
cated than Mr. Baker, whose home is just across the 
street from the mill, and only a few steps from his of- 
fice. And such a nice home it is. We hope some day to 
meet Mrs. Baker. 


BALFOUR, N. C. 


BaLrour Mitts, INc. 


I didn’t know “where” I was going when my instruc- 


tions called for a visit to Balfour, but I found it—just: 


a couple of miles from Hendersonville, on the main high- 
way to Asheville, and what a pretty place it is! The 
mill village is so neat and sanitary; all houses were 
spotlessly white and the mill itself is a beauty and a big 
one ,too. 

Let me thank Mr. E. A. Smyth, 3rd, and our good 
friend, Mr. W. E. Hammond, the superintendent, for 
their many favors. | | 

The line-up is: W. E. Hammond, superintendent; C. 
E. Gaillard, overseer spinning and carding day; O. E. 
Bishop, day weaver; O. S. Gregory, cloth room; C. R. 
Staggs, day master mechanic; C, T. Callahan, night mas- 
ter mechanic; Fred Peeler, night spinner; T. O. Babb, 
night carder; O. M. Page, night weaver; W. E. Heaton, 
power plant; and W. J. Gaillard, outside ‘man. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DILLING SILK Gives BANQUET TO 
OVERSEERS—T HEN HE AND WIFE SAIL TO ENGLAND 
FOR THREE Monts’ VIsIT. 


Mr. J. B. Hothersall, superintendent of the Dilling 
Silk Mills, was host to his overseers and the office force 
of the mill at the Carolina Inn Friday night. Those en- 
joying Mr. Hothersall’s hospitality were: Messrs. B. W. 
Gillispie, Boyce Simmonton, Horace Grant, Baxter Hays, 
Friddle, M. L. Conner, Charlie Bobo, David Saunders, 
Fred Babbington and Henry Bennett. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hothershall left June 10th for Boston 
from where they will sail for England. Mr. Hothersall 
is a native of England and has three brothers and three 
sisters there, that he has not seen in thirty years. They 
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expect to be gone three months and will also visit Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales. | 

Mr. Hothersall is an experienced and practical super- 
intendent in the manufacture of rayon products and ex- 
pects to pick up some new points while gone that will be 
helpful to his company when he returns. He plans to 
spend some time at the Viscose plant in London, and also 
to visit the Celanese plant in England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hothersall have the best wishes of all 
his overseers, the office force, the help and also a large 
nurhber of other friends for a safe voyage, a pleasant 
trip and a happy return. 

The Dilling Silk Mill has run full time until the last 
three weeks when they have curtailed in some depart- 
ments. We hope they will soon get orders so they can 
run full time. POLLY. 


LUPTON CITY, TENN. 


MERCERIZING Co.—SPINNING 


This mill is running full time day and night with 
plenty of contented help—and who wouldn't be content- 
ed when they have a man like Mr. L. B. Moore for su- 
perintendent? | 

Mr. Moore is an old-time friend of mother “Becky 
Ann” and I have conveyed his regards to her. 

Lupton City is just four miles from Chattanooga and 
a mighty beautiful mill it is—so is the village. Rode 
over part of the village and found everything in “tip- 
top” shape. | 

T. B. Moore is superintendent; C. C. Callaway, mas- 
ter mechanic; W. H. Deaton, day carder; W. M. Hill, 


night carder; R. F. Gardner, day spinner; J. P. Callum, — 


night spinner; T. B. Moore, Jr. (son of the superintend- 
ent), second hand day carding; L. D. Smart, second at 
night carding; J. D. Miller, second day spinning; J. J. 
Tolbert, second day spinning, and Robt. Henry, second 
hand night spinning. 


ROME, GA. 


PRIMROSE TAPESTRY Co. 


When I came to Rome, the first place I headed for was 


this beautiful mill, about two miles from the city, and I. 


think I must have found “‘the garden spot of the world,” 
for everyone has vegetable gardens and flower gardens 
for which prizes are given for the best. | 

If I went on to tell in detail what I saw in this mill 
and in the village, I’m afraid the “goat” would get some 

of the pages, so I’ll be brief and tell just a few things. 

- Primrose Tapestry Mill isn’t old but the quality of 
goods made in this plant permits them to run full time. 

“Dad” Holden, as he is called by all his help, and his 
son, Mr. L. W. Holden, treasurer and superintendent, 
are two of the most congenial men I have met and they 
delight in having visitors to their mill and they surely 
do make one feel at home. 

“Dad” Holden told me that they have an annual July 
4th barbecue and dinner for all employees of his mill 
and I hope he will have a picture made of that celebra- 
tion to send me. Thanks again “Dad” and Mr. L. W. 
Holden for the beautiful tapestries. 

The line-up is as follows: Wm. H. Newton, presi- 
dent; L. W. Holden, treasurer and superintendent; Ed- 
win Holden, personnel and maintenance; W. M. Morri- 
son, warping and beaming; Jas. Monson, day Jacquard 
looms; Wm. Cooper, night Jacquard looms; M. Bridges, 
filling, and S. White, day Dobby looms. B. US 
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Suggestions for Safe Motoring 


The Department of Insurance and Safety of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company, of which Robert 
Scott is director, has recently distributed 200,000 cards 
to school children with the request that they be taken 
home and delivered to the head of the family. Mr. 
Scott believes this to be an effective method of promot- 
ing safety on the highways. 

The suggestions are as follows: 

1. Before passing over RAILROAD TRACKS make 
sure no train is approaching. Look out for signs and 
signals indicating approach to crossings. 


2. Control of your car insures safety. To be safe, 
horn and brakes should be maintained in perfect condi- 
tion. 


3. Courtesy of the road demands respect for rights 
of others. Give driver behind you proper signal before 
coming to a stop. 

4. It is not safe to pass another car on a curve, or 
while ascending a hill. “ 


5. Unnecessary hurrying is one of the greatest breed- 
ers of accidents. A few moments delay may save a life. 

6. Your best efforts can be used in developing and 
crystallizing public opinion in favor of strict and sensible 
regulation, uniformly enforced. 


7. Careful driving is the salvation of highway and 
street traffic. Won’t you please be careful? 
CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY! 


Buy That Cotton Suit Today 


If all our men would buy a suit 
Of Cotton clothes today, 

You'd see the price of cotton shoot 
Up skyward right away. 


If all the women folks would say 
“Let’s let the silk worms rest, 

For men will love us anyway, 
No matter how we're dressed.” 


‘We can dress up in calicoes, 
Colors, white, pink or gray, 

And we can wear white cotton hose, 
They'll love us anyway.” 


’Twould help the farming man that tills 
The soil, and gets no pay, 

*Twould start the looms in cotton mills 

That’s standing still today. 


"Twould drive depression from our land, 
How that rascal would scoot, 
Come, Brother, lend a helping hand, 
And don that cotton suit. 
—W. H. Knight in Chattahoochee Valley Times. 


Betty Parker: What's on the outside of a tree? 
Elizabeth Painter: I don’t know. 

Betty Parker: Bark, gal, bark. 

Elizabeth Painter: Bow wow. 


Elsie Moore: “Ii a man marries a widow by the 
name of Elizabeth with two children, what does he get?’’ 

Mary R.: “Give up.” 

Elsie Moore: “A second-hand Lizzy and two run- 
abouts.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


countries to which we shipped a good 
many goods as recently as from two 


COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H. P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Buildings, 
Good Tenant Houses, Good Labor 
Conditions. Exceedingly cheap-—Good 


to four years ago. During the first 
three.months of the present year, this 
terms—Low Taxes. For further infor- 


country sent nothing to Egypt and 
Our exports to India snwunt- 


‘ed to $5,000 in January, nothing in 
February. and $10,000 in March, and 
that country was once a large buyer. 


To Australia in January textile ship- 
ments were $17,000, in February, 
$9,000, and in March, $18,000. South 
Africa was a little better with pur- 
chases of $30,000 in January, $18,- 


Less Export Trade in 
Textiles 


Textile exporters this year observe 
that this country’s export business 
has declined appreciably, even to the 
point of extinction in a number of 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 
per inch, one insertion. 


INTING? 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 


Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 38-2972 
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000 in February and $3,000 in 
March. 


These are particularly small when 
compared with what was done in 
these foreign countries since 1928. In 
that year the monthly average to 
Java was $90,000; 1929, $100,000; 


1930, $60,000; 1931, $25,000. Egypt. 


averaged $35,000 monthly in 1928, 
in 1929, $45,000; 1930, $30,000; 
1931, $11. 000. 3 

To India in 1929, per month, we 
shipped $70,000; 1929, $120,000; 
1930, $65,000; 1931, $31,000. Or- 
ders from Australia, in shipments 


during 1928, were $90,000 a month; 


in 1929, $150,000; 1930, $100,000: 
1931, $75,000. The 1928 monthly 
average to South Africa was $180,- 


000; 1929, $180,000: 1930, $120,- 


000; 1931, $90,000. 


Appreciable reductions have also 
figured in South and Central Ameri- 
can statistics. These differ from 
those specified above, exporters re- 
port, in that they indicate how se- 
riously American firms have lost out 
abroad. They have the intense com- 


petition of European and Japanese . 
to consider, based on their reckless ° 


disregard of values and standard 
wages. 

South and Central American coun- 
tries are found to remain as good 
customers as it is possible to be, con- 
sidering their broken down curren- 
cies and moratoria. Prices paid for 


their commodities are down to a 


point where many cannot do any 
buying in this country. The result 
is that attempts have been made to 
barter in merchandise and agricul- 


tural products instead of currencies. — 


—Journal of Commerce. 


Dividends on Preferred 
Stocks 


The board of directors of the Cel- 
anese Corporation of America de- 
clared a dividend equal to 871 cents 
per share on the 7 per cent cumula- 
tive series prior preferred stock of 
the company, Lee Cadien, its secre- 
tary, announced. The dividend is 
payable July | to holders of said 
stock of record on the books of the 
company at the close of business, 
June 18. 


Mr. Cadien also sil that 
the board of directors of Cnadian 
per ppg Ltd., declared a dividend of 

; per cent on the cumulative par 
preferred stock of the 
company. This dividend is payable 
June 30 to holders of said stock of 
record on the books of the company 
at the close of business June 15. 
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Business Paper Advertising 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Manufacturer 


W HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 

And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters. into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 


quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 


methods. 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 


message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT. 


WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 


minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 


quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 


iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL | 


advertising. 


Tuts SyMBow identifies an ABP paper . . 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightjorward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
“MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings 


laugh at the thermometer! DAVID CLARK, Owner 


Start new DIAMOND FINISH Rings on the hottest, most 
humid “dog days." One Southern superintendent started 
in June and installed several thousand as he found that 
“they ran without any trouble even though some were 


started up on the worst of dog days." If you need them, WwW ) 

install new DIAMOND FINISH Rings now. You'll reduce 7 A S H B U R N 
your traveler bills, make yarn much freer from roughness 
and fuzziness, and make better quality goods on better 


running looms! | N TING 


Whil insville (Mass) P. O. Box N C. 
SPINNING RING CO. | 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and 
By W. A. Granam CLARK | Calculations” 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


By D. A. TomMPpxKINs 

Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. Third edition. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON By Ws. C. 
% . A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 150 
$1.25. dyer. Price, $1.50. 
“Carding and Spinning” “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By Geo. F. Ivey | By I. C. NoBie 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. | size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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